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such a case a federation, however cautious, would imply the possibility of the central power controlling developments formerly anarchic. The question whether the federal constitution would favour private capitalist interpenetration, or the possibilities of checking it, or both together, cannot be answered without knowing the concrete structure of such a federation, the international situation in which it would be created, and the social and political structure of the countries composing it. The answer may also be very different for the various countries federating, and various sectional groups within them.
In general, it may be said that federation, under capitalist conditions^ is likely to strengthen the obstacles to, rather than the instruments of social change. The Constitution of the U.S.A. was framed by men with the avowed 2 aim of preventing even a majority of the people from furthering their sectional interests if they seemed oppressive to the minority, and it can hardly be said that events have fallen short of their expectations.3 Professor Hayek's argument 4 that nations hitherto independent would hardly transfer to a new federal government such powerful functions as arc needed to check modern capitalist development is very strong, and few Socialists will be inclined to accept Barbara Wootton's counter-argument 5 that it may be worth while, from their point of view, to abandon the hope of establishing " socialist pockets* in a capitalist world " for the sake of preparing for a later transition on a larger scale. Quite apart from countries bordering on the U.S.S.R. or able to get some support thence for independent attempts at social transformation, it may be doubted whether, say, New Zealand Socialists would be prepared to accept the Supreme Court of the U.S.A., in whatever disguise, as a limiting factor on their attempts at reform. A programme of social reform need not necessarily be very radical for it to be less likely of realisation because the country concerned enters some federation controlled by Big Business. But quite apart from such immediate results of federation for the countries concerned, the question arises whether, within the federation, social change would be possible at all without catastrophe.
This is not only a constitutional question, in the sense that a newly-established federation as well as its constituent states are most unlikely to possess the constitutional powers needed for
1 See above, p. 402.                     .            3 The Federalist, pp. 58 ff.
3 See Schwarzenberger, op. cit. (1941), pp. 384-5 and notes thereto.
4 op. cit., p. 142.                                                 5 op, cit., p. 145.